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Classical Latin has a distinction between 'long syllables' and 
‘short syllables'. A syllable in Latin is 'long' if it either contains 
a long vowel or ends in a consonant and is 'short' if it consists only 
of a consonant plus a short vowel. Stress in a Latin word falls on the 
next-to-last syllable if that syllable is long but is on the third-from- 
last syllable if the next-to-last syllable is short. Using nonsense 
words as examples: acaptus, acatus, acdptus, dcatus. This fact means 
that for the purposes of placing stress, a long syllable counts as two 
units and a short syllable as one unit, and the stress is placed on the 


syllable which is two units before the last syllable.2 The ‘units' to 
which I refer are traditionally called 'moras', and a long syllable may 


be divided into two pieces, each corresponding to one mora: the first 
mora consists of the initial consonant and the first half of a long 
vowel, the second mora of what is left. The Latin stress rule may then 


be stated in the form: 'Place stress on the syllable which contains the 
second mora before the last syllable’. Thus, aj cá ap j tus, 
al cáa | tus, af cA pf{ tus, | 4] caf tus. (Vertical lines 


indicate the division of the word into syllables, spaces the division of 
syllables into moras). Note that the word 'more' and the word 'syllable' 
both appear in this rule, mora in the role of the unit in which a distance 
is measured and syllable in the role of the unit to which the stress is 
attached. 


These two roles are two ways in which languages may differ from each 
other. I will call a language 'mora-counting' or 'syllable-counting' 
depending on whether the mora or the syllable is the unit in terms of 
which distances in that language are measured. Latin is thus a mora- 
counting language, whereas the Japanese dialect of Kagoshima is a sylla- 
ble-counting language: in that dialect, words divide into two classes, 
those in which the last syllable is high-pitched and those in which the 
next-to-last syllable is high-pitched, and whether the syllables in 
question are long or short has no bearing on where the high-pitched sylla- 
ble is located. The second way in which languages may differ from each 
other is whether the syllable or the mora is the unit to which stress, 
etc. is assigned; I will use the terms ‘syllable language' and 'mora 
language’ to denote the classes of languages defined by this distinction. 
In a mora language there is a possibility of a contrast between a long 
syllable accented on the first mora and a long syllable accented on the 
second mora. In a syllable language there is no possibility of such a 
contrast: long syllables in a syllable language can be stressed in only 
one way. Classical Latin is thus a mora-counting syllable language: a 
long syllable in Latin can be stressed in only one way, and the same kind 
of stress is assigned whether counting back two moras from the last sylla- 
ble puts one on the first mora of a syllable or the second mora. By way 
of contrast, in a 'mora language' such as Slovenian, there is a contrast 
between long stressed syllables with rising pitch, which may be regarded 
as stressed on the second mora, and long stressed syllables with falling 
pitch, which may be regarded as stressed on the second mora. 


Where does standard Japanese fit relative to these dichotomies? 
With few exceptions, native Japanese linguists have never had recourse to 
any term translatable into English as 'syllable' but have operated solely 
in terms of a unit called onsetsu, which is best translated as 'mora': 
they will speak of a word such as bunpoo as consisting of four onsetsu 
(bu-n-po-o) but normally do not speak of any division of it into two 
phonological units. Moreover, Japanese accent dictionaries generally 
indicate the accentuation of a word by giving a number which tells which 
mora there is a fall in pitch after. These facts might suggest that 
'syllable' plays no role in Japanese and that Japanese™* is a mora-counting 
mora language. I maintain, however, that Japanese in reality is a mora- 
counting syllable language like classical Latin and that the lack of 
attention to the syllable on the part of Japanese scholars arises histor- 
ically from such factors as the influence of the Japanese writing system 
(which is more properly called a 'morary' than a syllabary) and the fact 
that Japanese poetry not only bases its meters on the number of moras per 
line but also involves no rhyming and thus has nothing which would call 
the existence of syllables to the attention of the philologist. 


The fact that Japanese is a syllable language rather than a mora 
language is clear from the fact that only the first mora of a long syllable 
may be followed by the fall in pitch of which Japanese accent consists. 

The number of conceivable places of accentuation in a phrase thus corre- 
sponds to the number of syllables rather than the number of moras: 


sdnsei ga '‘despotism' (unaccented) 


*sensei iga 
sdnseli ga 'teacher' (accent on second syllable) 
*5 éi ga 
zensei ga ‘height of prosperity’ (accent on first syllable) 
(asterisks denote forms which are phonologically impossible in Japanese). 


Accent placement rules in Japanese are typically of the form 'Put the 
accent on the syllable which is such-and-such a number of moras before 
so-and-so'; for example, the rule for accenting recent Western loan words 
is to put the accent on the syllable containing the third-from-last mora, 
as illustrated by such words as karikydrumu? "curriculum', puratohobmu 
‘platform', and erebéetaa 'elevator'. If one counts back three moras 
from the end of each word he ends on the kyu of karikyurumu, the first 
mora of the hoo of puratohoomu, and the second mora of the bee of 
erebeetaa. The fall in pitch in each case is at the end of the first mora 
of the syllable just mentioned, even if the first mora of that syllable 
happens to be the fourth mora from the end, as in erebeetaa. In all the 
rules which I give below, correct interpretation of the rule will mean 
attaching the accent to the gyllable containing the point of accent inser- 
tion which the rule mentions. 


In Japanese the different parts of speech have different restric- 
tions on where they may be accented. In verbs and adjectives, for 
example, there is only the two-way difference between basically accented 
and basically unaccented items, and the underlying position of accent in 
the accented items is completely predictable®, However, in nouns there 
is no such restriction on accent position. Given any phonological shape 
in Japanese and a particular syllable of it, it is in principle possible 
to find a noun of that shape whose accent is on that syllable. In addi- 
tion, there are unaccented nouns of every conceivable phonological shape. 
Thus, to specify how a Japanese noun is accented, one in effect has to 
give a number from O to n, where n is the number of syllables in the noun, 
and where O signifies unaccentedness, 1 accent on the first syllable, 2 


accent on the second syllable (not mora, as in the accent dictionaries:), 
etc. 


Consider now the various particles which may be attached to Japanese 
nouns. Forgetting for the moment about a small class of particles such 
as gurai which always have an accent on themselves and which obliterate 
the underlying accent of the nouns they are attached to, particles may be 
said to have an underlying accent which is manifested only when an un- 
accented noun precedes. Consider the phrases 


‘up to ...' 'from ...' "only ...' 
‘chopsticks' ‘halsi made hasi_ kara hasi sika 
'bridge' has] made hasi| kara hasi|sika 


Since there is a fall in pitch when the topic particle wa is added to the 
phrase for 'from the edge': hasi kara wa, that phrase must be regarded as 
final-accented rather than unaccented . Thus made has an underlying first- 
syllable accent and kara! an underlying second-syllable accent. The fact 
that the underlying accent of a particle is not realized phonetically 
unless an unaccented noun precedes it corresponds to a rule which deletes 
an accent if another accent precedes it: hasi & made—»halsi made. The 
noteworthy thing about the combinations of a noun with the particle sika 

is that when sika is preceded by an unaccented noun, the accent is not on 
either of the syllables of sika but on the last syllable of the noun to 
which it is attached. This fact can be explained by saying that sika 
rather than having an underlying accent on it has an underlying accent 
prededing it, and that this accent is deleted by exactly the same rule as 
before if it happens to be preceded by an accent: hasi &'sika—»halsi sika. 


It is important to note that there are no particles which can be shown 
unambiguously to be unaccented. In the case of particles such as kara, 
which appear at first glance to be unaccented, the addition of wa shows it 
in fact to have an underlying final accent, and indeed, with the exception 
of the particles wa, ga, o, mo, which Japanese syntax prevents from being 
followed by any particle, one can in this manner show all particles to 


have an underlying accent. Since there is nothing in the behavior of wa, 
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ga, o, mo which requires them to be treated as different in underlying 
accentuation from ni, to, and de, which can all be shown to have an under- 
lying final accent, I conclude that they too must be treated as having a 
final accentuation and that all Japanese particles have some underlying 
accent, either on some syllable or preceding the entire particle. Thus, 
once again the number of accentual possibilities is one more than the 
number of syllables and one could specify the underlying accentuation of 
a particle by giving a number from O to n, where n is the number of sylla- 
bles in the particle. However, here O must be interpreted not as ‘unac- 
cented' as in the case of nouns but as 'preaccented'. The accentual 
possibilities for 2-syllable nouns, particles, and verbs are thus: 


Noun Particle Verb 

O hasi 'edge' Osika 'only' - akeru 'open' 
l hasi 'chopsticks' l made 'up to' + taberu 'eat' 
2 hasi! 'bridge' 2 kara’ 'from' 


I turn now to the accentuation of Japanese noun compounds. The rules 
which I will present in connection with noun compounds will make reference 
to certain boundary symbols. Every word is surrounded by word boundaries, 
written #. A compound which arises by adjoining a bound morpheme to a 
word or by combining two words will have an ‘internal word boundary', 
written #;, between the two pieces. Compounds of two bound morphemes (in 


this case, always two Sino-Japanese morphemes) have a special boundary 
which I write with a colon. Examples: 


#koo: too#;gak:koo# ‘high school' 
#dai#t;sei: zi#; kat "great statesman' 


I consider first compounds of the form X #; Y. It is well-known that 
bound morphemes largely fall into two classes: deaccenting morphemes, 
which yield unaccented compounds when they are the final element of com- 
pounds of this type, and preaccenting morphemes, which yield compounds 
with an accent on the syllable before the bound morpheme in question. 

For example, the bound morpheme byoo ‘illness' is a deaccenting morpheme: 
densenbyoo ‘contagious disease', huudoobyoo ‘endemic disease', kyookenbyoo 
‘'rabies', kokyuukibyoo 'respiratory disease'; and koo 'port' is a preac- 
centing morpheme: tookydokoo 'port of Tokyo', yokohamakoo 'port of 
Yokohama', koobekoo 'port of Kobe', booekikoo 'commercial port'. Subject 
to later revision, I formulate rules which will respectively add an accent 
to the end of the first element of a compound ending in a preaccenting 
morpheme and remove accent entirely from a compound whose second element 
is a deaccenting morpheme. Note that this insertion of accent is accom- 
panied by the loss of any accent that was present before: the first- 
syllable accent of kdobe is missing entirely in the compound koobéekoo; 
similarly, the accent on the second syllable of kokyuuki 'respiratory 
organs' is likewise absent from the compound kokyuukibyoo. Since a 
Japanese phrase can have only one accent in its pronunciation, it is 
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possible to impose a general principle that a rule which inserts an accent 
automatically removes all other accents present. I will assume this 
principle henceforth. 


The two rules mentioned in the last paragraph apply not only when the 
second element is a bound morpheme but also when it is a word consisting 
of a single morpheme of less than three moras in length; for example, 
compounds whose second member is miti 'road' act like compounds whose 
second member is koo, and compounds whose second member is tama 'ball' are 
accented like compounds whose second member is byoo. In addition, there 
are a large number of 2-mora 2-syllable words which have an accent on their 
first syllable when used as the second element of a compound, for example, 
ito 'thread': situkeilto 'basting thread', tumugilto 'Pongee thread’. 


The compounds with #; which have not been accounted for so far are 
those whose second element is either more than two moras in length or 
contains :-boundary, i.e. is a compound of Sino-Japanese morphemes. In 
compounds of this type, the accent is located somewhere on the second 
element. Rules have been proposed by various scholars to predict just 
which syllable the accent goes on. It will be instructive to examine the 
rules proposed by Hirayama’, since they provide further confirmation for 
the position I outlined earlier regarding the role of the syllable in 
Japanese and illustrate the pitfalls which one may encounter if he tries 
to describe Japanese purely in terms of moras. Hirayama's first rule is 
"Noun plus unaccented or final-accented or initial-accented word of 3 or 
more moras becomes high-pitched up to the first mora of the second member’. 
By 'initial-accented' and 'final-accented', Hirayama here moans ‘accented 
on the first mora' and ‘accented on the final mora' respectively; simi- 
larly, his term 'medical-accented' means ‘accented on a mora other than 
the first or last mora'. He gives as examples such compounds as beppuohsen 
"Beppu hot springs', whose second member onsen is unaccented, hanaur imuls ume 
'flower girl', whose second member musumel is final-accented, and ikkagetu- 
nai 'within one month', whose second member inai is initial-accented. 

His second rule reads ‘Noun plus medial-accented word of three or more 
moras becomes high-pitched up to the accented mora of the second element’. 
The examples which Hirayama gives are peculiar in that several of the 
forms which he quotes do not normally occur in standard Japanese; I quote 
his examples in full: 


“titai, ~tiltai 'zone'; sinrintitaii, sinrintitai ‘wooded area' 
~tihdo, ~tthoo 'region'; kyuusyuutihoo, kyuusyuutihoo 'Kyūshū region' 
~hanbtn, ~hanbun 'half'; omosirohanbth, omosirohahbun, 'half in jest' 


~hoomen, ~hdomen 'region'; hatizyoozimahoomen, hatizyoozimahoomen 
'Hachijojima region! 


mnonogatari 'tale'; konzyakumonogatari 'fairy tale', isoppumonogatari 
‘Aesop's fables' 


In the first two examples, only the first of the alternative accents 
for the basic word is normal, and in the third and fourth examples only 
the first of the alternative accents for the basic word and the second of 
the alternative accents for the compound is normal. The final example is 
the only unexceptionable one of the five. The source of this peculiarity 
is Hirayama's classification of words into unaccented, accented on first 
mora, accented on last mora, and accented on some intermediate mora. If 
the rules were stated in terms of accented syllables rather than accented 
moras, then none of the first four second elements would fall within the 
domain of the rule, since titai, tihoo, hanbum, and hoomén are accented on 
the final syllable, albeit not on the final mora, and the first rule, if 
made to apply to accented final syllables rather then accented final moras, 
would give all four compounds an accent on the first syllable of the 
second member. Of the four compounds in question, all have this type of 
accentuation, and two of them also have a variant in which the accent is 
on the final syllable. Those two compounds happen to be the two in which 
the first syllable of the second element has a short high vowel between 
voiceless consonants, i.e. a vowel which may be devoiced. Japanese re- 
quires anyway a rule which shifts accent one syllable to the right in 
certain circumstances involving the accent being on a voiceless vowel. 

If this rule is extended so as to apply optionally to compound nouns, it 
will produce the two variants noted. I accordingly conclude that 
Hirayama's rules are perfectly correct but require the interpretation 
that 'final-accented' means ‘accented on the final syllable’, etc. The 
rules may be given the following reformulation as a system of ordered 
rules: 


(1) Accent the accented syllable after a #j. 


(2) Then insert an accent on the first syllable after #i if what 
follows #4 is unaccented or final-accented and in addition either 
is at least three moras long or contains :-boundary. 


While the wording of (1) makes it sound as if it does nothing, in 
fact inserting an accent on an already accented syllable will have the 
effect of removing all other accents in the phrase, as a result of the 
principle given above that a rule inserting an accent automatically 
removes all other accents present. Example: #hanauri! #,musumel # —» (by 
rule (1)) #hanauri#;musumé# —> (by rule (2)) #hanauri#,musume#. 


I return now to the compounds whose second element is a single 
morpheme of two moras in length. John Chewl has pointed out an interest- 
ing rough correspondence between the accentuation of such elements when 
used by themselves and their effect on compounds in which they function 
as second element, namely 


independent word final element of compound 
M'M -M'M 
M M! deaccenting 


MM preaccenting 


Examples: 
tama’ 'ball'; sorobandama ‘abacus bead', huusendama 'toy balloon' 
ito 'thread'; situkeilto 'basting thread', tumugiilto 'Pongee thread' 
miti 'road'; kaerimiti 'road home', tikamiti 'shortcut' 


There are a large number of exceptions to this correspondence, but for 

a moment I will ignore them, postponing their discussion until after I 
have treated the items which follow the correspondence. Recall my 
observation that the accentuation of a noun or particle can be represented 
by a number from O to n, where n is the number of syllables in the item. 
A number other than O in either case corresponded to accent on the corre- 
sponding syllable, but the number O had to be interpreted differently in 
the two cases: unaccentedness in the case of nouns and preaccentedness 
in the case of particles. Suppose that in the dictionary representations 
of Japanese lexical items their accentuations are in fact indicated by 
such numbers. It will then be necessary to provide the grammar of the 
language with some device to convert this numerical representation into 
features of the individual segments involved. This might be done either 
by having separate rules for nouns and for particles to convert the 
numbers into features of segments or instead by having a mechanism which 
would convert the numbers into features of segments in the same way for 
both classes and then have a later rule which would adjust the O-elements 
of one of the two classes to what they are actually realized as, i.e. 
either O would be interpreted uniformly as unaccentedness and then a later 
rule would attach preaccentuation to unaccented particles or O would be 
interpreted uniformly as preaccentedness and a later rule would remove 
preaccentuation from nouns. The correspondence noted by Chew gives good 
reason for interpreting O uniformly as preaccentedness and then removing 
preaccentuation from nouns, since unaccented nouns behave in compounds as 
if they were preaccented and that preaccentuation were being realized as 
the accentuation of the whole compound as a result of rule (l). Thus, if 
one neglects the exceptions to the correspondence to which I alluded and 
assumes bound morphemes to be supplied with a preaccentuation of they are 
preaccenting and a final accent if deaccenting, then there is no need to 
have special rules referring to the classes 'preaccenting' and 'deaccenting’: 
all that is needed is rules (1) and (2) plus the rule 


(3) Deaccent any final-accented word which contains ti. 


If (3) is made to apply after (1) and (2) have applied, then it can 
be given the extremely simple formulation just given: an underlying final 
accent on a long or complex second element will have been eliminated by 
rule (2), so that when rule (3) applies the only remaining final accents 
in compounds will be on second elements which contain no : and are of less 
than three moras length. Furthermore, the analysis of unaccented nouns as 
preaccented allows rule (3) to be rested as an accent insertion rule, namely 
one which inserts an accent before a compound of the shape described. This 
means that all of the rules governing accentual alternations in standard 
Japanese are rules of accent insertion. 


Nearly all of the exceptions to Chew's correspondence are items, which 
act as preaccenting morphemes even though they are accented when used in- 
dependently, for example, nisi 'landlord', uta! 'song'; syotdinusi 'house- 
holder', hayariluta 'popular song'. Chew's correspondence would have 
predicted *syotaindsi, *hayariuta. Since these compounds act as if there 
were an underlying preaccentuation and since preaccentuation at the begin- 
ning of a noun is lost anyway, these morphemes can be represented as having 
two underlying accents: “nubi, uta) and rule (1) revised slightly so as to 
make it accent the first accent after #j;. 


There are also a small number of elements whose behavior as final 
element of a compound differs from the above, for example, 


dolitu 'Germany', doituzin “German (person)'; supdin 'Spain', supeinzin 
'Spaniard'; kasei 'Mars', kaselizin 'Martian'; but nihon 'Japan', 
nihonzin 'Japanese'; tyoosén 'Korea', tyoosenzin 'Korean'. 


sOba (type of noodles), sobaya 'soba shop'; but udon (type of noodles), 
udonya 'udon shop'. 


kinu 'silk', kinūmono 'silk goods'; but sentaku 'washing', sentakumono 
‘clothes to be washed'. 


zin acts as a preaccenting morpheme except when attached to a final- 
accented element; ya and mono generally yield accented compounds when 
attached to an accented element but unaccented compounds when attached to 
an unaccented element. These three morphemes are thus exceptions to the 
extremely general principle that the accent of a compound containing #; 
is determined totally without regard to the accentuation of the first 
element. In addition, the rules given above do not account for compounds 
formed by prefixation; this topic is dealt with in a forthcoming study by 
Samuel E. Martin. However, aside from these two classes of words, rules 
(1-3) appear to predict correctly the accentuation of compounds which 
contain #;. 


FOOTNOTES 


l An expanded version of the ideas presented in this paper appears in 


chapter 3 of my monograph The phonological component of a grammar of 
Japanese (Mouton, the Hague; in press). 


2A long vowel may, of course, be regarded as a sequence of identical 
short vowels; a = aa. 


3 This formulation of the Latin stress rule was first given by Roman 
Jakobson in ‘Uber die Beschaffenheit der prosodischen Gegensatze' 


(Selected writings of Roman Jakobson, vol. 1, 254-261; Mouton, the Hague, 
1962). 


4 Standard Japanese, at any rate; recall my remark above about the 
Kagoshima dialect. 
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3 I will henceforth adopt the standard practise of writing | to indicate 
the place of a fall in pitch. 


6 tt may, of course, be moved to a different syllable by the action of 
elements with which the verb or adjective stem is combined; see McCawley, 
op. cit. for details. 


7A phrase ending in a short accented syllable is indistinguishable from 
an unaccented phrase. Thus, hdsi may be either 'bridge' or ‘edge'. 


8 Samuel E. Martin has called to my attention the fact that 'dvandva' 
compounds such as yokuhiru ‘night and day' are exceptions to this state- 
ment. This fact is especially interesting in view of the fact that 
accentually English and Japanese are roughly mirror images (in English, 
phrases are generally stressed on the last element and compound words on 
the first element, whereas in Japanese, phrases are generally accented on 
the first element and compound words on the last element) and that in 
English, 'dvandva' compounds are also exceptions to the usual rule: 
secretary-tréasurer, radio-phdénograph. 


9 Hirayama Teruo, Zenkoku Akusento Ziten (Tokyo, Tokyodo, 1960). 


10 John J. Chew, Jr., ‘Accent in Japanese compounds', Papers of the CIC 


Far Eastern Languages Institute 1963, Joseph K. Yamagiwa, ed., (Committee 
on Institutional Cooperation, Ann Arbor, 1964), pp. 85-87. 


